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Stat®  9ixect0x  of  J&mti&ml  MmMm 

Am^T^m,  hnM  pmimed  splendid  tjpm  of  mtihQod  and 
wostaniiood  for  leadership  -  WasMngton,  whoa  we  reverence,  Jeff«rso% 
wliom  we  adaire^  and  iincoln,  w^ioas  we  loTe.    Our  Idw  for  Linoola 
is  inspired  becaus©  of  Ms  gr«?,t  sympathy  aad  Iot@  fox  liTMaiiity, 
•  a  lore  intermingled  with  all  of  bie  ather  sterling  qualities, 
coupled  '^ith  eourag©  and  ability,  wltieh  enabled  lilm  to  eoeoMplisfe 
splendid  results  In  the  up'oolldlng  of  .^imarican  Ideals.    This  great 
love  ig  wfll  ©35|>res®9d  in  a  quotation  fmm  his  last  interview  with 
Joshua  I".  Speed,  his  lift-long  fiflsnd  and  oanfidant.    Speed  was 
present  upon  the  occasion  when  Lincoln  unconditionally  pardoned 
all  tfeofic  who  had  bean  imprisoned  for  resisting  the  draft  in 
T/eetera  Fenasylirania..    He  request ei  General  Dana  to  bring  him  the 
entire  list  and  eaidj  « These  fellows?  haTf  suffered  long  enough,* 
aM  2  h-?ve  thought  so  for  some  tine,  and  now  that  my  mind  is  on 
the  ftuhject  I  belieT©  I  will  turn  out  the  whole  floek."  Turni;®f 
t©  Speed  linooln  then  said*.  "Speed,  die  when  I  may,  I  y^-ant  it 
isaid  of  m  hy  txiose  who  knew  me  best  that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle 
and  pli5,nted  a  f loiter  when  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow,** 

It  gives  ae  great  pleasure  to  sey  a  few  worde  concerning 
Abrahsja  Ilncoln.    It  h?e  been  my  privilege  for  many  yeer©  to  collect 
tatm  m.^  naterlal  concerning  hie  life  and  I  bellere  that  he  stand« 
todity,  and  will  stand  in  ell  future  time,  ae  the  typical  American. 


Lincoln  was  not  an  imeduoated  mnxi  although  he  had  but 
limited  schoolin*^.    His  Indomitable  courage  and  ambition  made 
him      lender  simong  the  schol^^rs  at  his  time.    It  mey  be  truly 
said  thf  t  he  pr?!duated  from  "The  University  of  Hard  Knocks. 
Schooling  ie  only  one  evenu©  to  «duoption.    Lincoln  took  the 
other  road  beset  with  m?»ny  difficulties,  and  by  h«rd  ifork,  cloee 
application,  study  of  booka,  and  self  culture,  reached  the  coveted 
goal  designating  hira  an  educated  man. 

Bom  on  the  frontier,  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  he 
became  a  oloae  <?tadent  of  hie  environment.    The  frontier  was  very 
limited  in  its  nurn'oer  of  books  and  as  it  taught  him  to  supplement 
hie  reading^  by  lnveetigr*>tion.    All  nature  wa«  a  school  from,  which 
lincoln  learned  the  fundamant'^l  lesson  of  investigation  -  studying 
causes  and  results  as  they  csine  to  him  in  hie  every  day  life. 
Bo  president  before  or  since  i^incoln*s  tiuie  ever  investi^reted 
more  subjecte  nor  more  thoroughly  than  he  did. 

The  frontier  i»l«o  taught  him  caation.    One  could  not  b« 
cereleps  with  the  meane  of  livelihood  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  replace  some  es8entii?^l  implement  broup?:ht  from  civili£«tion  long 
di8t??nce0  awpy,    A  plow  which  was  broken  could  not  be  replaced  at 
»  nearby  hardware  store.     The  president  learned  early  in  life 
thflt  lesson  of  caution  and  it  may  truly  be  eaid  that  he  wac  the 
most  c&utlous  man  of  hi a  time.    He  moved  with  such  cautious  firnmest 
thsit  he  never  h?!d  to  retrace  a  step,  once  taken. 

The  frontier,  also  developed  the  "all  'round  nature**  in 
the  ambitious  boy  and  at  various  times  in  his  early  life  he  wa«  f aimer, 
rail  splitter,  navigator,  storekeeper,  surveyor,  soldier,  miller. 
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a»d  latex,  lawyer^  statesman,  flnanciex,  aad  dlploaiat,    Thit  '*all 
traiziiag,  from  whidi      gleaned  ©ducatioaal  knowledge  o| 
©very  change  of  occupstioa,  be  \>xough%  t©  "bear  v^pon  the  problems 
®f  state  an  intimte  teowledge  of  people,  affaire,  and  events  rarely 
aofuired  hy  any  statesman. 

f}ie  frontier  taugiit  him  self-reXianoe*    If  lie  found 
obetscle  in  acaomplishing  a  necessary  reemlt  «  a  f.and  bar,  r,  e-tuarp, 
a  difficult  probleia  of  merclaiindieiag,  a.  kaotty  problem  of  law,-  he 
learned  to  thinis  hi&  w&y  through  the  diffioulty.    Members  of  his 
eabinet  all  came  to  les^ra  that  Lincoln  "relied**  ots  no  one  althou^ 
he  soiigjbt  adTice  from  all  souxcee.    He  wae  probably  the  most  aelf- 
reliant  president  this  oo'uatry  ever  produced,    Seward  once  p.aid; 
"There  is  but  one  vote  in  the  cabinet,  sad  that  vote  ie  lincoln's,*' 

The  frontier  also  taught  him  eiffiolioity  of  habits « 
maane r ^,.§nd  la-a^^. •    He  uaed  terae,  even  in  diploaatio  papers, 
that  oould  be  ^^^,il|'  uaderstoad  by  all.    "^^ea,  in  the  difficulll^e© 
arising  oat  of  the  seoond  campaign  in  1864,  many  friendly  Btatesmea 
were  laboriously  trying  to  argue  that  Liaoola  ihould  be  retained 
to  finish  the  woric  ia  which  he  wae  engaged,  he  euffiiaari.»ed  the  whole 
argument  by  eayiag  ''it  is  never  safe  to  ewap  horses  while  crossing 
a  stream."    fhe  sijaplicity  of  his  language  and  the  aptness  of  the 
expression  in  thia  instaact  gained  him  aaany  votes. 

Oa  one  oceesion,  a  member  of  hie  cabinet  oriticljsed  him 
for  using  the  word  *'©ugar-coated"  in  a  message  to  CongreeeJ 
"Rebellion  thus  Bugar-aoated  will  not  long  deceive  the  American 
people",  stating  that  *!ru^r-coated**  was  a  cofamoa-^plaoe  word  that 
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did  not  belong  in  a  state  paper.    Lincoln  rery  quickly  replied 
"the  time  will  never  come  when  the  American  people  will  fail  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  'eugar-coated* 

Probably  the  best  exajaaple  of  his  simplicity  of  etyle^ 
csrrying  uith  it  the  force  of  conviction  and  logical  argument, 
is  the  Gettysburg  Address  known  by  heart  by  prpctictlly  every 
Gchool  child  in  the  country, 

Extreme  poverty  during  his  youth,  which  he  gradually 
overcame  by  rigid  honesty,  frug?5lity,  and  close  appliootlon  to 
work,  taugl t  him  the  valae  of  tact  in  dealing  with  people.  Hie 
tactful  n^iture  was  clearly  seen  durinsr  the  Lincoln-J^oUt^lae  Debate 
when  he  put  to  Oouglr.s  the  cuestion  f  a  zq  whether  he  believed  the 
territories  £!hould  vote  on  slavery.    If  Oouglaj?  snid  "yec"  it  rould 
alienate  from  him  a  IsTge  portion  of  the  iiessocratic  party;  if  he 
answered  "no'*  it  i^ould  ruin  his  entire  program.    f>ouglf?«  snewered 
"yes'*  end  the  re^'ult  T^ae  a  split  in  the  iiei&iocratio  party  at  the 
next  presidential  election. 

Lincoln's  fsiae  .i.s  a  story  teller  illustrated  the  high 
degree  to  which  this  phase  of  his  miture  waa  developed, 

Except  for  Lincoln's  tact,  we  might  have  been  plunged 
into  \»ar  i?ith  Qreo.t  Britain  over  the  unoifioic.l  recognition  of 
Confederate  delegates  at  the  court  of  St.  Jgunes  in  May  1861, 
HewTird  wrote  a  stlnj^ing  letter  to  our  minister  to  Great  Britain 
in  V  .ich  he  sEid  Diiiong  other  thinge  that  '*-we  intend  to  h^re  c  clear 
record  of  every  is'sue  rrith  Great  Britain."    Lincoln  "blue-pencilled' 
this  elattiiient  indicating  hie  displeasure  of  suoh  language.  In 
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tM«  lettex,  Seward  further  stated  that  *th©  President  is 

surprised  and  grieved*' #  Linoola  oorreeted  it  so  as  to  have  it 

read  "the  president  regrets*;  Lincoln  further  changed  the  letter 

lay  striking  otit  the  word  »wrongfiil*  in  a  certain  paragraph  and 

inserted  instead  the  word  "htirtful,"    8e  changed  the  phrase  "the 

lew  of  nature*'  to  "our  own  laws."    He  struck  out  six  of  seven 

descriptive  words  describing  a  certain  event;  changed  the  word 

"crime"  to  the  word  "error**,  and  finally  struck  out  this  phrmse 

fr<wa  the  oonoludlng  paragraphs 

'*We  cannot  tolerate  intervention;^- "■^■■•twice  enersiee, 
and  we  may  he  forced  again," 

To  this  one  act,  correcting  a  state  XM'p^x  fraught  with  grave 
responsibilities,  Lincoln  demonstrated  hie  power  to  investigate, 
governed  "by  experience  which  made  him  cautious  but  wholly  self- 
reliant,  his  insistence  upon  simple  language,  tact,  and  courage, 
culminating  in  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 

Th@  frontier  also  taught  him  byavery  and  courage «  After 
thinking  a  problem  through  and  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  cause,  he  was  willing  to  stand  alone  for  Ms  expressed  ideal. 
Early,  during  his  debates  with  Douglas,  he  applied  the  quotation, 
*a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand"  to  the  slavery  question* 
This  brought  dowii  upon  him  a  storm  of  criticism  but  he  wa« 
courageous  enough  to  voice  the  statement  that  eeemed  to  hiw  an 
inevitable  conclusion.    On  another  occasion  when  he  was  severely 
criticised  he  replied,  "let  us  have  faith  that  right  iaa,kes  might.* 

During  the  war  period,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  follow  the  advice  of  many  close  friends  and  aake  slavery  the 
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paramount  issue,  but  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  ehoire  his 

courage  of  conviction  when  he  said  "my  parsjnount  object  is  to 
save  the  Union  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery," 
He  never  agreed  with  ©xtremiets  and  believed  probably  more 
fundamentally  than  is  common  among  public  men  that  our  form  of 
goveriiiaent  permits  us  to  enjoy  "liberty  under  law,** 

President  Lincoln  was  able  to  be  simple  and  at  the 
same  time  great;  courteous,  and  at  the  same  time  courageous; 
yielding  and  eympathetio,  and  at  the  same  time  a  splendid 
executive;  -  a  combination  of  virtues  seldom  found  in  one  man. 
Although  members  of  hia  cabinet  first  underestimated  him,  later 
belittled  him,  again  lost  confidence  in  him,  they  finally  came 
to  recognise  in  him  the  real  leader  among  men,  and  Stanton, 
probably  the  moet  critical  of  all,  said,  when  Lincoln  closed  his 
eyes  for  the  last  time,  "He  now  belongs  to  the  age,  -  here  liss 
the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has  ever  known," 
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